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BIOGRAPHY. 
For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
Among the truly great men whose talents and 


virtues gave strength and beauty to the English 
throne during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, Sir 
Wa.rer RaLeicu was one of the most eminent 
for those qualitics of the head and heart which 
And we, 





give lustre to the human character. 
remote as we are, in point of time and locality, | 
from his influence, would but doan act of justice! 
o the departed, by acknowledging our obligations| 
to him, for his name is associated with the early | 
settlers of our beloved country. | 

The subject of this brief sketch was born in| 


552, 


1 


his parents, being possessed of considerable 


at Hayes, in Devonshire, (England,) and | 


wealth, sent him at an early age to Oxford| 
He that 
and ambitious spirit which afterward led him| 


College. there exhibited restless | 


to the shores of the new world. He remained! 
at Oxford for only a short period, for the civil| 
wars in France between the Huguenots and | 
the Catholics offered an opportunity for a) 


display of his adventurous and martial spirit, | 


and thither he went to perfect his military 
studies, and if an occasion offered, to engage in 
the sanguinary contest. While there, he read an 
account of the discoveries of Columbus, the} 
expeditions and conquests of Cortez, and the 
triumphs and spoils of Pizzarro, and his whole 
feelings were aroused, and every energy of his 
soul awakened to this new field for adventure. 
In 1576, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, his step- 
brother, published an interesting treatise con- 
cerning a northwest passage to the East-Indies, 
and obtained a patent from the Queen to colonize 
such parts of North America as were not posses- 
This treatise, a” 





sed by any of her allies. 
this colonization project, had a great effect upon 
the ardent mind of Walter, and he abandoned | 
his military pursuits and joined in this new en-| 
terprize. But the project failed. The colonists 
‘became discontented—and, after a short stay, | 
Sir Humphrey and Walter, with a few friends, | 
returned to England. For a while Raleigh pur-| 
sued a military life, but he did not fully abandon 
Another ex-| 





ithe idea of an American colony. 
pedition was fitted out, (the largest vessel of| 








' 


which was fitted out at the individual expense of. 
Raleigh,) and, under the command of Sir Hum- 
phrey, sailed for America. Sickness, mutiny, 
and discontent, broke out among the squadron ; 
one vessel was sent home with the sick, another 
was wrecked, and a third, (the Squirrel,) with 
Sir Humphrey on board, was swallowed up dur. 
ing a tempest, at midnight, and not a vestige of 
her seen afterwards. 

But these disasters did not discourage Raleigh, 
By reading, conversation, and the convictions 
of his own reason, he was firmly impressed with 
the belief that alarge continent extended north 
from the Gulf of Florida, and to his desire for 
colonization was added that of discovery. In 
1584, he obtained letters patent from the Queen 
for all lands which he might discover, and fitted 
out two ships under the command of two expe- 
rienced officers, Capt. Philip Amadas and Ar- 
thur Barlow. On the 10th of May they left the 
Canaries, and in a few days approached land, 
which fact was communicated by the fragrance 
of flowers borne upon the land breeze. When 
they landed they found the natives very friendly 
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rere rr 
to his arrival. About this time, the chief Man- 
teo, who went to Eugland with the first settlers, 


and hospitable, and in a short time they opened 
a brisk and profitable trade in firs and skins, 
which they feceived in exchange for beads and 
other trinkets. After making such surveys of 
the country as their time and means would per- 
iit, they returned to England, taking with them 
two of the natives, named Waneheze and Man. 
teo. 

The result of this expedition was highly grati- 
fying to both Raleigh and his sovercign; and 
she commanded that the beautiful courtry should, 
in reference to her virgin state of life, be ealled 
‘Virginia’ Nor was thisall. The Queen son 
after bestowed the honor of knighthood upon 
Raleigh, a favor which she was exceedingly | 
tenacious of. 

Encouraged by his success and the patronage 
of Elizabeth, Sir Walter soon after fitted out an. 
other expedition for America, under the com- 
mand of Sir Richard Grenville. They were 
welcomed with much satisfaction by the same 
chief whose friendship was extended to the oth- 
er expedition. After a short stay, Grenville 
returned with a rich cargo, leaving nearly the 
whole of the colonists who embarked with him, 
over whem Mr. Ralph Lane was appointed gov- 
ernor. Matters went on smoothly for some time, 
when a little incident occurred which complete- 





was christened and created lord of Roanoke ; and | 
Mrs. Eleanor Dare, wife of one of the assist- 
ants, having given birth to a daughter, the first 
Christian born in the country, named her Vir- 
ginia. From this time forth the colony became 
permanent, and Sir Walter reaped a rich reward 
for his labors, 

Urged on by his burning ambition, no svoner 
did he see all difficulties settled in Virginia, than 
set off ona voyage of discovery to the South. 
He first touched upon the coast now known as 
Guiana, made a long and perilous voyage up the 


/ river Oronoko, opened a trade with the natives 
|| in gums, metals, precious woods, &c., and after 
afew months’ tarry, started with his fleet for 


England. On his way, he meta fleet of Philip 
of Spain, with which monarch England was at 
variance. Ever ready to do battle for his sove- 
reign, Sir Walter immediately prepared for ac, 
tion, and although unequal in numbers, yet he 
came off victorious, and returned home rich 
with honors and spoils, Yct these honors, and 
wealth, created him enemies among the envious, 
and he experienced many vicisitudes at the 
court of Elizabeth, Sometimes he enjoyed her 
unlimited confidence, and then the foul tongue 








ly severed the bond of friendship between the | 


colony and the natives, A silver cup had been 
stolen, and a party of men were sent to a neigh- 
boring village to recover it. The natives, alarm 
ed, fled into the forest, when the cnraged Eng- 
lishmen imprudently destroyed the viilage and 
cornfields. From this time forth, troubles after 
troubles arose, and a settled enmity at length 
took the place of former warm friendship. A 
plet was entered into by the natives to extermi- 
nate the colony, but was discovere‘ in time, and 
the catastrophe prevented. But discontent be. 
gan to prevail inthe colony. Expected supplies 
from England did not arrive, and although Sir 
Francis Drake, who with his squadron arrived 
about the time, generously supplied their wants, 
yet, anxious to return home, they embarked with 
him. They had sailed but a few days, when a 
vessel freighted with supplies from Sir Walter 
arrived, but finding no trace of the colony, it re- 
turned to England. Sir Richard Grenville with 
three vessels soon after appeared ; but, finding 
everything deserted, he left fifteen men with 
provisions, and returned, having taken on board 
a quantity of tobacco for Sir Walter, which was 
its first introduction into England.* 

Raleigh was not yet discouraged, and in 1587 
he sent three more vessels to Virginia, well 
manned and provisioned, and appointed one 
John White governor of the new colony, On 
landing, they proceeded immediately to Roan- 
oke, where Grenville had left his fifteen men, 
but they found everything in ruins, and human 
bones scattered about. White attempted to re 
build the village, but was retarded by hostilities 
with the savages. Finding also, the colonists 
unwilling to submit to his authority, White re- 
turned to England in a few months subsequent 





* It is related that Sir Walter first smoked tobacco 
privately in his study, and that his servant, coming in 


of slander weutd excite her suspicions, and so 
far did she forget his goodness and his services, 
as tocommit him to the Tower for daring to 
marry without her consent! He was soon af- 
ter restored to favor, however, and was ranked 
among her favorites till her death, which took 
place in 1602. 

When the successor of Elizabeth, James, came 
to the throne, he was treated with great coolness 
and finally became the victim of a conspiracy 
and by a mock trial was condemned to death. 
He was reprieved, however, at that time, but 
was confined in the Tower for many years after- 
wards. In1615 he was set at liberty, and anew 
expedition having been projected for Guiana, 
Raleigh was appointed to the command. But 
it proved unsuccessful, and he landed in his naj 
tive county of Devon, poor and dispirited. He 
felt that the political weakness of James and 
the hatred of the Spanish monarch were likely 
to prove his ruin, And such was the case, for 
through the influence of Gondamar, the Spanish 
ambassador, Jaines issued a proclamation, injuy 
rious to the character of Sir Walter. This 
proclamation induced Raleigh to appear before 
the King to defend himself, and ke accordingly 
set off for London. At Plymouth he was met 
by his kinsman, Sir Lewis Stucely, who told 
him that, finding matters going against him, he 
had obtained an order from government to take 
Sir Walter under hischarge. Ralcigh thanked 
him for his kindness, but he was bestowing ac- 
knowledgments upon arefined scoundrel, Stuce- 
ly, instead of being his friend, had accepted of 
a large bribe to bring Sir Walter to the block in 
some way that government should appear to 
have nopartasaccuser. And right well did the 
villain succeed. It was long after his arrest and 
imprisonment before Raleigh suspected the per- 
fidy of his kinsman, but even then, and upon 
the scaffold, he forgave the wretch, but added 


pointed at him the finger of scorn, and he who 
was once vice-admiral of Devon, and high in 
favor with his sovereign, died a poor, pennyless, 
and degraded maniac—a striking instance of 
retributive justice, 

The last hours of Raleigh exhibited all the 
true greatness of his character, and he met death 
with the composure and fortitude of a lero and 
Christian. During his imprisonment he had 
written much both in prose and poetry, and frem 
within the walls of the Tower he sent forth to 
the world that valuable work, ‘The History of 
the World,’ of which Hume said, ‘They (the 
people) were struck with the extensive genius 
of the man, who being educated amidst naval 
and military enterprizes, had surpassed in the 
pursuits of literature even those of the most re. 
cluse and sedentary lives; and they admired his 
unbreken magnanimity, which, at his age, and 
under his circumstances, could engage him te 
undertake and execute so great a work as his 
‘History of the World.’ 

The night before his cxecution, after he had 
taken leaye of his lady, was spent in writing— 
principally poetry. He wrote scveral verses 
concerning the awful event to him, which the 
next day would witness; amoug which was the 
fullowing beautiful stanza : 


‘ Even such is Time, that takes on trust 
Our yo ith, our joys, or all we have, 
And pays us but with age and dust ; 
Who in the d rk and silent grave, 
When we have wandered all our ways, 
Shuts up the story of our days,’ 


When upon the scaffold his fortitude did not 
forsake him. When the sheriff o‘Tered to give 
him longer time, he replied, ‘No, le: us despatcl, 
for within this quarter of an hour my ague will 
come upon me, and mine enemics will say I 
quaked with fear” Ashe ascended the scaffold 
he clasped his hands and exclaimed, ‘Now I am 
going to God! He desired the executioner to 
let him see the axe, and after passing his finger 
over the edge he remarked, ‘ This is a sharp 
medicine, but a sound cure for all diseases,’ and 
kissing it laid it down. He desired the execu- 
tioner to not strike till he should give the eigna 
After lying a few moments upon the block, he 
raised his hand as a signal, but the headsman 
delayed. After once or twice repeating the 
signal, he raised his head and said, ‘Why dost 
thou not strike? Strike! man! The exceu- 
tioner obeyed, and in two blows the head was 
severed from his body. It was conveyed to his 
lady, which she had embalmed; and this affec- 
tionate woman, although she survived him 
twenty-nine yeary never married again. 

Thus died, at the age of sixty-six years, a 
truly good and great man, and one of the bright- 
est ornaments of the British throne during the 
reign of the ‘Virgin Queen.’ B. J. Le 

New-York, December, 1838. 








THE BEAUTY OF THE VILLAGE. 
BY MISS MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 
Three years ago Hannah Colson was, beyond 


all manner of dispute, the prettiest girl in Aber- 
leigh. It was a rare union of face, form, cam- 


* abe er ope ee cues i ie ries that he ‘was bound in charity to caution all men plexion, and expression. Of that just height, 
below, alarmed the family by crying that his master || #gainst him, and such as he is? This dying|| which, although certainly tall, would yet hardly 
was on fire! ‘ injunction proved fatal to Stucely, for all men be called so, her figure united to its youthful 
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roundness, and still more youthful lightness, an 
airy flexibility, a bounding grace, and when in 
repose, a gentle dignity, which alternately re- 
minded one of a fawn bounding through the 
forest, or a swan atrest uponthe lake. A sculp- 
tor would have modelled her for the youngest of 
the Graces—whilst a painter, caught by the 
bright coloring of that fair blooming face, the 
white forehead so vividly contrasted by the mas. 
ses of dark curls, the jet-black eycbrows, and 
long rich eyelashes, which shaded her finely-cut 
grey eye, and the pearly tecth disclosed by the 
scarlet lips, whose every movement was an un- 
conscious smile, would doubtless have selected 
her for the very goddess of youth. Beyond all 
question, Hannah Colson, at eighteen, was the 
beauty of Aberleigh, and unfortunately no in- 
habitant of that populous village was more tho- 
roughly aware that she was so than the fair dam- 
se! hersclf. 

Her late father, good Master Colson, had been 
all his life a respectable and flourishing master 
bricklayer in the place. Many a maa, with less 
pretensions to the title, would call himself a 
builder now-a-days, oran architect, and put forth 
a flaming card, vaunting his accomplishments 
in the masoun’s craft, his skill in plans and ele. 
vations, and his unparalleled despatch and cheap- 
ness in carrying his designs into execution. But 
John Colsoa was no new-fangled personage. A 
plain, honest tradesman was our bricklayer, and 
thoroughly of the old school; one who did his 
duty to his employers with punctual industry, 
who was never above his calling, a good son, a 
good brother, a good husband, and an excellent 
father, whe trained upa large family in the way 
they should go, and neverentcred a public-house 
in his life. 

The loss of this invaluable parent about three 
years before had been the only grief that Han. 
nah Colson had known. But as her father, al- 
though loving her with a mixture of pride and 
fondness, which her remarkable beauty, her de- 
lightful gayety, and the accident of her being 
by many years the youngest of his children, 
rendered natural, if not excuseable, had yet been 
the only one about her who had discernment to 
perceive, and guthority to check, her little ebul- 
litions of vani'yand self-will; she felt, as soon 
as the first natyral tears were wiped away, that 
a restraint had been removed, and scarcely 
kuowing why, was too soon consoled for the 
greatest misfortune that could possibly have be- 
fallen one so dangerously gifted. Her mother 
was a kind, good gentle-woman, who having by 
necessity worked hard in the early part of her 
life, still contined the practice, partly from in- 
clination, partly from a sense of duty, and part- 
ly from mere habit, and ainongst her many ex. 
cellent qualitics had the Ailic Dinmont propen. 
sity of giving all her children their own way,* 
especially this the blooming cadet of the fami 
ly: and her eldest brother, a bachelor—who, 
succeeding to his father’s business, took his 
place as master of the house, retaining his sur- 
viving parent as its mistress, and his pretty sis- 





* ‘Eh, poor thiags, what elso have I to give them?’ | 
This reply of Ailie Dinmont, and indeed her whole | 
sweet character, short though it be, has always seemed 
to me the finest female sketch in the Waverly novels— 
finer even, because so much tenderer, than the bold 
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ter assomething between a plaything and a pet, 
both in their several ways seemed vying with 
each otlicr as to which should most thoroughly 
humor and indulge the iovely creature whom 
nature had already donc her best or her worst to 
spoil to their hands. 

Her other brothers and sisters, married and 
dispersed over the country, had of course no au- 
thority, even if they had wished to assume any- 
thing like power over the graceful and charming 
young woman whom every one belonging to her 
felt to be an object of pride and delight; so that 
their presents and caresses and smiling invita- 
tions aided in strengthening Hannah’s impres- 
sion, poor girl though she were, that her little 
world, the small horizon of her own secluded 
hamlet, was made for her, and for her only; and 
if this persuasion had nceded any additional con- 
firmation, such confirmation would have been 
found in the universal admiration of the village 
beaux, and the envy, almost as general, of the 
village belles, particularly in the latter; the en- 
vy of rival beauties being, as.everybody knows, 
of all flatterics the most piquant and seducing — 
in a word, the most genuine and real. 

The only person from whom Hannah Colson 
ever heard that rare thing called truth, was her 
friend and school-fellow, Lucy Meadows,a young 
woman two or three years older than herself in 
actual age, and half a life-time more advanced 
in the best fruits of mature age, in clearness of 
judgement, and steadiness of conduct. 

A greater contrast of manner and character 
than that exhibited between the light-headed and 
light-hearted beauty, and her mild and quiet 
companion, couki hardly be imagined. Lucy 
was pretty too, very pretty—but it was the calm, 
scdate, composed expression, the pure alabaster 
complexion, the soft dove-like eye, the general 
hartnony and delicacy of feature and of form 
that we so often observe in a female Fisiend—and 
her low, gentle voice, her retiring deportment, 
and Quaker-like simplicity of dress, were in per- 
fect accordance with that impression. Her 
clearness of intellect, also, and rectitude of un- 
derstanding, were such as are aften found among 
that intelligent race of people ; although there 
was an intuitive perception of character and mo. 
tive, a fineness of observation under that demure 
and modest exterior, that, if Lucy had ever in 
her life been ten miles from her native village, 
might have been called knowledge of the world. 

How she came by this quality, which some 
women seem to posses by instinct, Heaven only 
knows! Her early gravity of manner, and se- 
dateness of mind, might be more easily account- 
ed for, Poor Lucy was an orphan, and had 
from the age of fourteen been called upon to 
keep house for her only brother, a young man of 
about eight and twenty, ‘well to do in the world,’ 
who, as the principal carpenter of Aberleigh, 
had had much intercourse with the Colsons in 
the way of business, and was on the most friend. 
ly terms with the whole family. 

With one branch of that family James Mead- 
vws would fain have been upon terms nearer and 
dearer than those of friendship. Even before 
JohnColson’s death,his love for Hannah,although 
not openly avowed, had been an object of remark 
to the whole village; and it is certain that the 
fond and anxious father found his last moments 








and honest Jeannie Deane. 


soothed by the hope that the happiness and 











prosper.ty of his favorite child were secured by 
the attach:nent of one so excellent in character 
and respectable in situation. 

James Meadows was indeed a young man to 
whom any father would have confided his dears 
est and lovelicst daughter with untroubled confi- 
dence. Lie jvined to the calm good sense and 
quiet obscrvation that distinguished his sister,an 
inventive and constructive power, which,turned 
as it was to the purposes of his own trade, rene 
ered him a most ingenious and dexterous mee 
chanic; and which only needed the spur of em- 
ulation, or the still more active stimulus of per- 
sonal ainbition, to procure for him high distine- 
tion in any line to which his extraordinary faculty 
of invention and combination might be applied. 

Ambition, however, he had none. He was 
happily quite free from that tormenting task- 
master, who, next perhaps to praise, makes the 
severest demand on human faculty and human 
labor. ‘To maintain in the spot where he was 
born, the character for honesty, independence, 
and industry, that his father had borne before 
him—to support in credit and comfort the sister 
whom he loved so well, and one whom he loved 
atill bettcr, formed the safe and humble bounda- 
ry of his wishes, But with the contrariety with 
which fortunc so often seems to pursue those who 
do not follow her, his success far outstripped bis 
moderate desires. The neighboring gentlemen 
soon discovered his talent—employment poured 
inuponhim. His taste proved to be equal to his 
skill; and from the ornamental out-door work— 
the Swiss cottages, and fancy dairies, the treil- 
lage and the rustic seats belonging to a great 
country place—to the most delicate mouldings 
of the boudoir and the saloon, nothing went well 
that wanted the guiding eye and finishing hand 
of James Meadows. The best workmen were 
proud to be employed by him; the most respect 
able yeomen offered theirsons as his apprentices ; 
and without any such design on his part, our 
village carpeuter was in a fair way to become 
one of the wealthiest tradesmen in the country. 

His personal character and peculiarly modest 
and respectful manners contributed not a little 
to his popularity with superiors. He was a fair, 
slender young man, with a pale complexion, a 
composed but expressive countenance,a though 
ful, deep-set grey eye, and a remarkably fine 
head, with a profusion of curling brown hair, 
which gave a distinguished air to his whole ap 
pearance; so that he was constantly taken by 
strangers for a gentleman; and the gentle pro. 
priety with which he was accustomed to correct 
the mistake was such as never failed to heighten 
their estimation of the individual, whilst it set 
them right as to his station. Hannah Colson, 
with all her youthful charms, might think her 
self a lucky damsel in securing the affections of 
such alover as this; and that she did actually 
think so, was the persuasion of those who knew 
her best—of her mother, of her brother William, 
and of Lucy Meadows ; although the coy, fran. 
tic beauty, shy as aring-dove, wild as a fawn of 
the forest, was so far from confessing any return 
of affection, that whilst suffering his attentions, 
and accepting his escort to the rural gaieties 
which beseemed her age, she would now profess, 
even while hanging on his arm, her intention of 
never marrying, and now coquet before his eyes 
with some passing admirer whom she had never 
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seen before. She took good care, however, not 
to go too far into her coquetry, or to flirt twice 
with the same person ; and so contrived to tem- 
per her resolutions against matrimony with ‘nods 
and becks and wreathed smiles,’ that, modest as 
she was by nature, and that natural modesty en- 
hanced hy the diffidence which belongs to a deep 
and ardent passion, James Meadows himself saw 
no real cause for fear in the petty petulance of 
his fair mistress; in a love of power so full of 
playful grace that it seemed rather a charm than 
a fault, and in a blushing reluctance to change 
her maiden state, and lose her maiden freedom, 
which had in his eyes all the attractions of youth- 
ful shamefacedness. That she would eventually 
be his own dear wife, James entertained no 
manner of doubt; and, pleased with all that 
pleased her, was not unwilling to prolong the 
happy state of courtship. 

In this humor Lucy had left him, when, to- 
wards the end of May, she had gone for the first 
time to spend a few weeks with some relations 
in London. Her cousins were kind and wealthy ; 
and, much pleased with the modest intelligence 
of their young kinswoman, they exerted them- 
selves to render their house agreeable to her,and 
to show her the innumerable sights of the Queen 
of Cities. So that her stay, being urged by 
James, who, thoroughly unselfish, rejoiced to 
find his sister so well amused, was prolonged to 
the end of July, when, alarmed at the total ccs. 
sation of letters from Hannah, and at the con- 
strained and dispirited tone which she discover- 
ed, or fancied that she discovered in her broth- 
er’s, Lucy reselved to hasten home. 

He received her with his usual gentle kind- 
ness and his sweet and thoughtful smile; assu- 
red her that he was well; exerted himself more 
than usual to talk, and waived away her anxious 
questions by extorting from her an account of 
her journey and her residence, of all that she 
had seen, and of her own feelings on returning 
to her country home after so long a sojourn in 
the splendid and beautiful metropolis. He talked 
more than was usual for him—and mere gaily ; 
but still Lucy was dissatisfied. The hand that 
had pressed hers on alighting, was as cold as 
death ; the lip that had kissed her fair brow was 
pale and trembling ; his appetite was gone, and 
his frequent and apparently unconscious habit of 
pushing away the clustering curls from his fore- 
head proved, as plainly as words could have 
done, that there was pain in the throbbing tem- 
ples. The pulsation was even visible ; but still 
he denied that he was ill, and declared that her 
notion of his having grown thin and pale was 
nothing but a woman's fancy—the fond whim of 
a fond sister. 

To escape from the subject he took her into 
the garden—her own pretty flower-garden, di- 
vided by a wall covered with creepers from the 
larger plot of ground devoted to vegetables, and 
bounded on one side by buildings connected with 
his trade, and parted on the other from a well. 
stored timber-yard, by a beautiful rustic screen 
of fir and oak and birch with the bark on, 
which terminating in a graceful curve at the 
end next the house, and at that leading to the 
garden ina projecting gothic porch—partly cov- 
ered by climbing plants, partly broken by tall 
pyramidal! hollyhocks and magnificent dahlias, 


most graceful veil to an unsightly object. ‘This 
screen had been erected during Lucy’s absence, 
and without her knowledge; and her brother 
smiling at the delight which she expressed, 
pointed out to her the splendid beauty of her 
flowers and the luxuriant profusion of their 
growth. 

The old buildings matted with roses, honey- 
suckles, and jessamines, broken only by the 
pretty out-door room which Lucy called her 
green-house ; the pile of variously-tinted gera- 
niums in front of that prettiest room ; the wall 
garlanded, covered, hidden with interwoven 
myrtles, fuschas, passion-flowers, clematis, and 
the silky blossoms of the grandiflora-pea; the 
beds filled with dahlias, calceolarias, and carna- 
tions of every hue, with the rich purple and the 
pure white petunia, with the many colored mar- 
ble of Peru, with the enamelled blue of the Si- 
berian larkspur, with the richly scented change- 
able lupine, with the glowing lavatera, the dark 
eyed hybiscus, the pure and alabaster cup of 
the white wnothera, the lilac clusters of the 
phlox, and the delicate blossom of the yellow 
sultan, most elegant among flowers,—all these, 
with a hundred other plants too long to name, 
and all their various greens, and the pet weed 








mignionette growing like grass in a meadow,and 
mingling its aromatic odor amongst the general 
fragrance—all this sweetness and beauty glow- 
ing in the evening sun, and breathing of fresh- 
ness and of cool air, came with such a thrill of 
delight upon the poor village maiden, who, in 
spite of her admiration of London, had languish- 
ed in its heat and noise and dirt, for the calm 
and quiet, the green leaves and the bright flow - 
ers of her country home, that, from the very 
fullness of her heart, from joy and gratitude and 
tender anxiety, she flung her arms around her 
brother’s neck and burst into tears. 

Lucy was usually so calm and self-commend- 
ed, that such an ebullition of feeling from her, 
astonished and affected James Meadows more 
than any words, however tender. He pressed 
her to his heart, and when, following up the 
train of her own thoughts—sure that this kind 
brother who had done so much to please her was 
himself unhappy, guessing, and longing, and 
yet fearing te know the cause—when Lucy, agi- 
tated by such feelings, ventured to whisper, 
‘Hannah ? her brother placed her gently on the 
steps leading to the green-house, and leaning 
himself against the open door, began in alow 
and subdued tone to pour out his whole heart to 
his sympathising auditress. The story was near- 
ly such as she had been led to expect from the 
silence of one party and the distress of the oth- 
er. A rival—a most unworthy rival—had ap. 
peared upon the scene; and James Meadows, 
besides the fear of losing the lovely creature, 


had at least gained from her a flattering hear- 
ing, was, of all others, the least likely to make 
her respectable and happy. Much misery may 
be comprised in few words. Poor James’s story 
was soon told. 

A young and gay Baronet had, as Lucy knew, 
taken the manor-house and manor of Aberleigh : 
and during her absence, a part of his retinue, 
with a train of dogs and horses, had established 


their master’s arrival. Amongst these new 
comers, by far the most showy and important 
was the head-keeper, Edward Forester, a fine 
looking young man, with a tall, firm, upright 
figure, a clear dark complexion, bright black 
eyes, a smile alternately winning and scornful, 
and aprodigious fluency of speech and readiness 
of compliment. He fell in love with Hannah 
at first sight, and declared his passion the same 
afternoon; and although discouraged by every 
one about her, never failed to parade before her 
mother’s house two or three times a day, mount. 
ed on his master’s superb blood horse, to waylay 
her in her walks, and to come across her in her 
visits. Gowhere she might, Hannah was sure 
to encuunter Edward Forrester; and this devo- 
tion from one whose personal attractions extorted 
as much admiration from the lasses, her com. 
panions, as she herself had been used to excite 
amongstthe country lads, had in it, in spite of 
its ostentatious openness, a flattery that seemed 
irresistible. 

‘I do not think she loves him, Lucy,’ said 
James Meadows, sighingly ; ‘indeed, I am sure 
‘sie docs not ? 

‘She is dazzled by his showiness and his fluer- 
cy, his horsemanship and his dancing—but love 
him she does not. It is fascination, such a fas. 
cination as leads a moth to flutter round a can 
dle, or a bird to drop into the rattle.snake’s 
mouth—and never was flame more dangerous, 
or serpeut more deadly. He is uaworthy of her, 
Lucy—thoroughly unworthy. This man, who 
calls himself devoted to a creature as innocent 
as she is lovely—who pretends to feel a pure and 
genuine passion for this pure and too believing 
girl, passes his evenings, his nights in drinking, 
in gambling, in debauchery of the lowest and 
most degrading nature. He is doubtless at this 
very instant at the wretched beer-shop at the cor. 
ner of the common—the haunt of all that is 
wicked, and corrupter of all that is frail—The 
Foaming Tankard. It is there, in the noble 
game of Four Corners, that the inan who aspires 
to the love of Hannah Colson passes his hours. 
Lucy, do you remember the exquisite story of 
Phebe Dawson, in Crabbe’s Parish Register ?— 
Such as she, will Hannah be! I could resign 
her, Heaven knows, grievous asthe loss would 
bz, to one whom she loved, and who would en 
sure her happiness. But to give her up to Ed. 
ward Forrester—the very thought is madness !” 

‘Surely, brother, she cannot know that he is 
sounworthy! Surely, surely, when she is con. 
vinced that he is so, she will throw him off like 
an infected garment! I know Hannah well— 
she would be protected from such an one as you 
describe, as well by pride as by purity. She 
cannot be aware of these propensitics.’ 

‘She has been told of them repeatedly—but he 











whom he had loved so fondly, had the additional |, 
grief of believing that the man whose flatteries || 











and backed by a clump of tall elms, formed al 


themselves in the mansion in preparation for 


denies the accusation, and she rather believes 
the denial than the assertion of her best friends. 
Knowing Hannah as you do, Lucy, you cannot 
but remember the petulant self-will, the scorn of 
contradiction and opposition, which used half to 
vex and half to amuse us in the charming spoilt 
child. We little dreampt how dangerous that 
fault, almost diverting in trifles, might become 
in the serious business of life. Her mother and 
brother are my warm advocates, and the deter. 
mined opponents of my rival; and, therefore, to 





assert what she calls her independence and her 
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disinterestedness, (for with this sweet perverse 
creature, the worldly prosperity which I valued 
chiefly for her sake, makes against me,) she will 
fling herself away on one wholly unworthy of 
her, one whom she does not even love, and with 
whom her whole life will be a scene of degrada- 
tion and misery.’ 

‘Will he be to-night at the Foaming Tank- 
ard? 

‘He is there every night.’ 

At this point of their conversation the brother 
was called away ; and Lucy, after a little consid- 
eration, tied on her bonnet, and walked to Mrs. 





Colson's. 
Her welcome from William Colson and his 


mother was as cordial and as hearty as ever, 
perhaps more so; Hannah’s greetings were af- 
fectionate, but constrained. Not to receive Lucy 
kindly was impossible; and yet her own inter- 
nal consciousness rendered poor Lucy, next per- 
haps to her brother, the very last person whom 
she would have desired to see; and this uncom- 
fortable feeling increased to a painful degree, 
when the fond sister, with some diminution of 
her customary gentleness, spoke to her openly of 
her conduct to James, and repeated with strong 
and earnest reprehension al] that she had heard 
of the conduct and pursuits of her new admi. 
rer. 


‘He frequent the Foaming Tankard! He|| 


drink to intoxication ! 
nights at Four Corners! Itisavileslander! I 
would answer for it with my life! He told me 
this yery day that he has never even entered that 
den of infamy.’ 


He play for days and 


‘I believe him to be there at this very hour !” |) 


replied Lucy, calmly. And Hannah, excited to 
the highest poiat of anger and agitation, dared 
Lucy to the instant proof, inviting her to go at 
once with her tothe beer-house, and offered to a- 
bandon all thoughts of Edward Forrester, if he 
proved to be there. Lucy, willing enough to 
place the fate of the cause on that issue, prepar- 
ed to accompany her; and the two girls were 
80 engrossed by the importance of their errand, 
that they did not even hear Mrs. Colson’s terri. 
fied remonstrances, who vainly endeavored to 
detain or reeall them by assurances that sinall 
pox of the confluent sort was in the house ; and 
that she had heard only that very afternoon that 
& young woman, vaccinated at the same time 
and by the same person with her Hannah, lay 
dead in one of the rooms of the Foaming Tank- 
ard. 


Not listening to, nor even hearing her mother, 


Hannah walked with desperate speed of passion |, 


through the village street, up the winding hill, a. 
cross the common, along the avenue ; and reach- 
ed in less time than seemed possible the open 
grove of oaks, in one corner of which this ob- 
noxious beer-house,the torment and puzzle of the 
magistrates, and the pest of the parish, was situ- 
ated. There was no sign of death or sickness 
about the place. The lights from the tap-room 
and the garden, along one side of which the al- 
ley for Four Corners was erected, gleamed in 
the darkness of a moonless summer night be- 
tween the trees; and even farther than the 
streaming light, pierced the loud oaths and loud. 
er laughter, the shouts of triumph, and the yells 
of defeat, mixed with the dull heavy blows of 


-~ —— 


the large wooden bowl, from the drunken game- 
sters of the alley. 

Hannah started -as she heard one voice ; but 
determined to proceed, she passed straight 
through the garden gate, and rushed hastily on 
to the open shed where the players were assem. 
bled. There, stripped of his coat and waistcoat, 
in all the agony of an intoxicated gambler, stood 
Edward Forrester, in the act of staking his 
gold-laced hat upon the next cast. He threw, 
and lost; and casting from him with a furious 
oath the massive wooden ball, struck, in his 
blind frenzy, the lovely creature transfixed in 
silent horror at the side of the alley, who fell 
with the blow, and was carried for dead into the 
Foaming Tankard. 

Hannah did not, however, die; although her 
left arm was broken, her shoulder dislocated, aad 
much injury inflicted by the fall. She lived, and 
she still lives, but no longer as the ‘Beauty of 
the Village’ Her fine shape injured by the 
blow, and her fair face disfigured by the sinall 
pox, she can no longer boast the surpassing 
loveliness which obtained for her the title of the 
‘Rose of Aberleigh. And yet she has gained 
' more than she has lost, even in mere attraction ; 
the vain coqucttish girl is become a sweet and 
| gentle woman; gaiety has been replaced by sen- 
| sibility, and the sauciness of conscious power, by 
'the modest wish to please. Im her long and 

dangerous illness, her slow and doubtful conva- 
| lescence, Hannah learnt the difficult lesson to 
| acknowledge and to amend her own faults ; and 
| when, after many scruples on the score of her 
changed person and impaired health, she became 





the happy wife of James Meadows, she brought 
to him, in a corrected temper and purified heart, 
a dowry far more precious in his mind than the 
transient beauty which had been her only charm 
in the eyes of Edward Forrester. 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
{Extract from an unpublished Address. ] 


Young men, there are responsibilities resting 
upon you. Though age would have its superior 
claims, and more properly advise you, your 
speaker, though unsupported by either, flatters 
himself that the language of trath will not be 
entirely disregarded. 

The relations which you sustain to society are 
soon to be changed. ‘Those who are now bear. 





ing the ‘heat and burden of the day’ will soon 

transmit to you their trusts. The great interests | 
of the nation are soon to be reposed on you. A/ 
generation will soon be rising up under your 
example, and our institutions under your foster- 
ing care. Ask yourselves, then, how are you to | 
be able to discharge your dutics. Your advan- | 
tages arc exalted over those of every other peo. 





‘ple, and your country expects much from your | 


hands. She has no battles for you to fight, no | 
laurels to win, no enemies to conquer. But she | 
opens a much broader and more noble field for | 
your labors. It is the field of science. Enter | 
it therefore with your whole mind and heart; 
with every wakeful energy of thought and fer- 








vor of feeling. The warfare of opinion is al. | 
ready begun. In this field not the marshalled | 
host nor experiencd general is wanting, but the | 


enlightened mind and ‘ripe scholar.’ Her citadels | 





are her institutions of learning, her armor know- 
ledge, and her weapons of defence are the free- 
dom of discussiun and the unshackled press. 
Discharge your duty, and the victory is yours, 
Ignorance and superstition will fly before your 
banners, and ‘generations yet unborn’ will rejoice 
that ‘you have been on earth and acted some. 
thing there” The opportunities which you now 
enjoy are to prepare you for this conflict. Time 
will soon bring you in contact with the world 
and its concomitant cares and duties. ‘The pre- 
sent generation is fast passing from the things of 
‘time and sense,’ and you are to follow in their 
footsteps. Our country with outstretched arms 
is inviting you to her bosom, and pointing the 
way todistinction and wealth. She exhorts you 
by her blood-stained soil, by wounds not ‘yet cie- 
atrized, by the ashes of her heroes that slumber 
in her bosom, to guard her liberties, preserve her 
institutions, and add to her glory by a well-di- 
rected and patriotic course of conduct. Proud 
and potent as she is, defying the combined pow- 
ers of the world, she looks to you for assistance. 
With a mother’s anxiety, she watches the forma 
tion of your character as a matter of the highest 
moment. She has spread out before you her his- 
tory written in characters of blood, and bids you 
read her sufferings. She points to the tombs of 
her martyred herocs, who perished rather than 
wear the yoke of servitude, and bids you follow 
their example. She has torn froin the press those 
shackles which for ages have held the world in 
a state of ignorance and degradation, and bids 
you wield your pen in her noble cause. She has 
erected a common altar, around which the fol. 
lowers of every creed may kneel and worship 
their God ‘as seemeth to them good,’ and asks 
from every heart a prayer for her welfare. And 
shall she be disappointed ? Will not her blood. 
stained soil, her heart-rending history, the ashes 
of our fathers, impress all with a sense of their 
duty, and lead to noble and elevated action ? 
Young men, these truths should sink deep in 
every heart. Your lives must be full of action 
and energy. ‘To you is committed the consum 
mation of that experiment upon which hangs 
the destinies of mankind. If unsuccessful, des- 
potism will overshadow this fair land; if favor 
able, the whole civilized world will be free, and 
the sun of our country’s glory will set— 
‘As sets the morning star, which goes 
Not down behind the darkened west, nor hides 


Obscured amoag the tempests of the sky, 
But melts away into the light of heaven 











A CHEVALIER DE INDUSTRIE. 
While the deacons of a church in Louisville 
were lifting a collection for the benefit of a tray. 
elling brother who had preached one Sunday 
morning, a needy individual in the gallery, per- 
ceiving that the congregation on the upper floor 
were about being neglected, took his hat and 
passed round for his own benefit, and quite suc- 
cessfully too. Before, however, he had comple- 
ted his collection, the deacons got wind of his 
proceeding, and son divested him of his ‘ill got- 

ten gain,’ lodging his body in ‘durance vile.’ 








A lady ‘down east’ advertises for a ‘divine, jo. 
vial, serious, bold, majestic, inoffensive,scientific, 
nimble—husband.’ 
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ARAB POETRY. 

The following is from Capt. Lynn’s Narrative 
of Travels in Northern Africa, and furnishes an 
interesting picture of the fondness of Arabs for 
poctry : 

‘Some of these songs abound with poetical 
images; for example, a lover will compare his 
mistress to a young date just ripened; the jetty 
hue of her skin to the wing of a raven; her 
tecth to pearls; her eyes to the sun; and her 
breath to the otto of roses; her voice to the er. 
bab, and her kisses to honcy, or the sugar brought 
from Egypt. The Arab songs are also very 
pretty, and generally in the same style. A 
young man once took much pains to teach me 
one ; composed, as he said, by a relation of his 
own. He sang it, as is the Arab custom, ina 
voice low and mon )tonous, though far from dis- 
agrecable. ‘The hero of the piece is one of the 
Waled Suliman; he is riding to see a girl whom 
he admires, but who belongs to another tribe.— 
As nearly as I can recollect, the words ran 
thus: 





‘Here I am, well mounted, on a horse whose 
ears are like pens, whoruns like an antelope, | 
and knows none but his master. My new red | 
cap becomes me well; my sword is sharp, my | 
pistols well cleaned, and my belt shines in the | 
sun. As the heart of the pigeon beats when she | 
finds she is robbed of her young,so will my love’s | 
heart beat when she sees me. She will not al- 
low the dog to bark, and she will leave the tent 
as if in search of wood. Should her kinsmen 
sec her with me, she shall not fall under their 
displeasure. I will lift her on my horse and fly 
with her; for my steed has ears like pens, he 
runs like an antelope, and knows none but his 
master. My new targaia becomes me well ; my 
sword is sharp, my pistols clean, and my belt 
shines in the sun,’ 





PICTURE OF A POLISH PEASANT. 


Mr. Stephens, in speaking of a Polish peasant 
who accompanied him, as a guide or conducteur, 
in his journey from Warsaw to Cracow, says : 

‘Without having seen him, I had calculated 
upon making ordinary human intelligence, to 
some extent, a medium of communication; but 
I found that I had been too soaring in my ideas 
of the divinity of human nature. When I re- 
turned to the hotel I found him lying on the side 
walk asleep; a servant kicked him up, and 
pointed me out to him as his master for the jour-. 
ney. He ran up and kissed my hand, and be- 
fore I was aware of his intention, stooped down | 
and repeated the same salutation on my boots, | 
An American, perhaps, more than any other, | 
scorns the idea of man’s debasing himself to his | 
fellow man; and so powerful was this feeling 


in me, that before I went abroad I almost des. 


pised a white man whom I saw engaged in a 
menial office. I had outlived this feeling; but | 
when I saw a strong, athletic white man kneel | 
down and kiss my boot I could almost have | 
spurned him from me. His whole dress was a 
long shirt coming down tohis fect, supported by | 
a broad leather belt cight inches wide, which he | 
used asa pocket, and a low, broad-brimmed hat, | 
turned up all round, particularly at the sides,and 
not unlike the head gear of the Lebanon Sha | 


kers. 











PUTNAM AND THE BRITISH OFFICER. 


It is well known that during the old French war 
much jealousy existed between the British and 
the Provincial officers. A British Major, 
deeming himself insulted by General (then 
Captain) Patnam,sent him a challenge. Put- 
nam, instead of giving hin a direct answer, 





requested the pleasure of an interview withthe 
Major. He came to Putnam’s tent and found | 
him seated on asmall keg, quietly smoxing his | 
pipe. He demanded what communication, if | 
any, Patnam hadtomake. ‘Way, you know,’ 
sa'd Patnam, ‘I’m buta poor miserable Yankee, 
and never fired a pistol in my life, and you; 
must have an undue advaniage over me.—| 
Hereare two powder-kegs; I have bored a 
hole and inserted a slow-match in each ; so if 
you will just b2 so good as to seat yours-if there 
Iwill light the matches; and he who dires sit 
the longest without squirming, shall b: called 
the bravest fellow.’ ‘hetent was full of offi- 
cers and men, who were hugely tickle. at this 
device of the ‘old wolf,’ and compelled the Ma- 
jorby their laughter and exhortations tv squat. 
The signal wasgiven, and the matches lighted. 
Putnam continued smoking quite indiff-rently, 
without watching atall their progressive dimi- 
nution ; but the British officer, thouagh a brave 
fellow, could not help casting lonziog, linger- 
ing looks downwards, and his terrors increased 
asthe length of his mateh diminishe!. The 
spectators withdrew one by one to get o it ofthe 
reach of the expected explosion. At length, 
when the fire was within an inch of the keg, the 
Major, unable to endure longer, jumped up, 
drawing out his match, cried, ‘Putnam, this is 
wilful murder ! draw out your match—I yield !’ 
‘The devil !‘ cried Putnam, ‘my dear fellow, 
don’t be in sucha hurry ; they’re nothiag but 
kegs ofonions!” The major was saddenly 
missing. 








FEMALE SOCIETY. 

If there is any particular recreation which 
more than all others tends to preserve the moral] 
senses from pollution, the affections from going 
into decay, to ‘raise the manners and i:nprove 
the heart,’ it isthe frequent intercourse with 
sensible and well educated females. I do not 
mean that these advantages are to be souzht for 
or expected in the crowded ball-room or fashion- 
able parties. These are too often the hot-beds 
where the rank weeds of dissipation shoot up 
their deadly luxuriance, and wither the sceds of 
virtue. It is rather in the exchange of thought 
in the hour of social intercourse, that the influ. 
ence of woman delights, cheers, and inproves. 
Here there is artificial excitement to lea.! a false 
glory in. her cheek, or a deceitful volubility to 
hertongue, I value far higher the hour passed 
in the society of an intelligent, accomplished 
feinale, than all the giddy scenes of the theatre 
or the ball-room. [ bad rather stand in the 
shadow of such a woman by moonlight, than 
promenade Broadway with the most fashionable 
belles in the city of New-York. 
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CARE OF THE HUMAN FIGURE DURING IN©ANCY. 


The beauty of the human figure depends es. 
sentially on skilful and careful nursing during 
infancy. At that delicate period the bones are 
soft and the joints easily displaced ; and, there- 








fore, deformities and dislocations are frejyuently 
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occasioned, for which no subsequent care or 
skill can offer any remedy. In passing along 


'| the streets of this vast metropolis, (New-York,) 


how continually is the eye offended and the 
heart pained at the contemplation of objects 
whose life is rendered miserable by the unpar- 
donable carelessness, or even wanton cruelty, of 
nurses. How often does it happen that acci- 
dents,which immediate surgical skill might have 
remedied, are kept secret from parents merely 
to screen a domestic from well deserved censure, 
until they assume a character in which all know. 
ledge is quite unavailing for the purposes of 
cure. Care is necessary to guard the limbs and 
vertebre against heedless and unnatural exer- 
tion; as the body may easily (if not actually 
humpcd) be stinted and dwarfed in its growth, 
and the limbs misshapen and weakened by too 
much walking or standing, before the bones be- 
come sufficiently hardened and consolidated to 
endure pressure. Whenever fatigue is produced, 
either to the infant or to the nurse, no more ra- 
tional or beneficial plan can be adopted than the 
Indian fashion of laying the child on the mat or 
on the floor, where it may roll about at pleasure, 
bringing all the muscles and joints into health. 
ful and natural action. 





The Boston Transcript thus facetiously. her- 
alds the recent election : 
TING-A-LING! TING-A-LING! TING—A—LING ! 
All those ere passengers what’s agoin’ to take 
passage up Salt River, in the steamer Minority, 
on Monday next, will please step to the Cap’ns 
office and settle. Gemmen who has two tickets 
may secure state-rooms in the cabin, but gem. 
men who has only one ticket, will have bunks 
made up in the streerage. Indiwiduals what as 
deck passengers, must prowide their own grub. 
Nosmoking aft, and no passenger allowed to 
fry sassengers or roast cheese at the furnaces. 
No credit given at the bar, and no more lug. 
gage will be allowed than can be put in a hand- 
kercher—cause the boat’s crank. 
Notobeny.—Them as are fat and heavy, must 
sleep midships, and mind the roll, so as to keep 
the boat in trim. 








BONAPARTEIANI. 

I have never met with two more characteris, 
tic anecdotes of Napoleon than the following, 
which may be feund in the ‘Mempires du Gen- 
eral Rapp. 

‘Fesche was about to remohstrate with Napo- 
leon on the warin Spain. He had not uttered 
two words, when Napoleon, drawing toward the 
window, asked, ‘Do you see that star ?”—it was 
broad day. ‘No,’ replied the archbishop. ‘Well, 
as long asI alone can perceive it, I follow my 
plan, and suffer no observations.’ On his re- 
turn from the Russian campaign, he was deplo- 
ring with deep emotion the death of so many 
gallant soldiers, mowed down, not by the hand 
of the Cossacks, but by cold and hunger. A 
courtier seeking to put in his word, added, with 


/a pitiful tune—‘We have indeed suffered a great 


loss” ‘Yes,’ rejoined Napoleon, ‘Madame Ba- 
rilli, the sinner, is dead.’ 








N. P. Willis has named his beautiful residence 
near Owego, ‘Glen Mary,’ and a good natured 





neighbor, not tobe behind him in the romantic, 
has christened his ‘Glen Betsy.’ 
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Hottpays.—Chis is (or formerly was) holiday 
week, but where du we see evidence that the ‘seven 
days sabbith’ has arrived, commanding a general ces- 
sition from labor, to enjoy, during the interim from 
Christmas till New-Year, those pleasures and sports 
which were formerly the delight of all ages, sexes, and 
condition? Nowhere, The merchant (as usual) dis- 
piays his goods and invites custom, the hammer of the 
artisan is heard, and the flail of the husbandman and 
the wheel of the spinster are busy throughout the land, 
Hallecx summed up the character of civilized nations, 
and especially the ‘universal Yankee nation, when he 
called this a‘bun't-note world.’ Aye, itis ‘bank-notes’ 
that we are all after, and it mutters not what may be 
eur creed in politics, morals or religion—whether dem- 
ecrat, aristocrat, or mobocrat—whether Pharisee, Sad- 
dacee or Essence —Jew, Gentile, or Pagan, ‘bank- 
notes’ we are after; and society presents one grand 
scene of jostling and elbowing for the ‘rags.’ To be 
sure, we love the ‘siller’ too, but ‘91nk-notes |’ there ts 
something so charming in the vignettes and counters, 
that they set the world allugog, Aud this scramble has 
fiightened many of the salutary and pleasing customs 
of our ear'y boyhood far, far away; and good St, Nich- 
olas, or ‘Santa Claas,’ scarcely dare tread among us to 
scatter his doughnuts and peppe-mints, whips and thim- 
ble cakes, into the pendant stockings of his juvenile 
believers, for fear of some vivlence to his corns, his 
ribs or his pipe ! 

The truth is, we have, or think we have, no time for 
ho'iday Spo-ts, [a everything, we go upon the rail-road 
principle, and we cannot stop by the way to bowl at 
nine-pins, tos3 a ba'l, et cetera. The theatre suits, 
bscause it despatch2s business, and enacts the scenes 
of days within the space of three hours. A lecture 
requiring two hours te elucidate the s sbject properly, 
must be compressed tuto the space of thirty m-nutes, 
or it becomes ‘teJious,.’ A long sermon, let it be nev- 
er so impressive or mstructive, is at once voted a bore, 
and nothing leagthy will b2 tolerated but speeches in 
congress—and they make up for all the rest. 

But among all this everlasting attention to business, 
this continual bending of all our energies in the acc: 
milation of the riches of man mon, the ques‘ion should 
be asked, Ave we reilly wealthier and happier? Do 
we have more pure enjoyment than the intellectual 
Germin, the rural Swiss, or even the busy yet sport- 
loving Englishman? The German finds time to smoke 
his pips, go to the opera, and enjoy almost an hundred 
holidays in the course of a year; and yet he has 
wealth, and what is pa: amount, happiness, The Swiss 
finds time to dance upon the green with the village 
lasses, and enjoy rural sports of every kind; and he too 
is comfortable and happy. Happ:ness is 

‘———our being’s end and aim,’ 

but we Americans have a queer way of seeing for 
tre:sure. We imagine that we see it in the possession 
of ‘bank-notes,’ and for them: we sacrifice health and 
rational amusements, and pile care on care like ‘Ossa 
on Olympus’ on our minds, to obtain that which we 
mst soon leave ; for, by the time that we get an amount 
worth having, we are old enough, and tired enough, to 
undress for the grave, and lie down to our eternal sicep, 
leaving our ‘ban'c-notes’ to enable sume graceless scamp, 
perhaps, to ‘strut his brief hour,’ without once thinking 
of the hand that labored for, and the prudence that pre- 
served, that which gives him a title to gentility, Bur 
we did not sit down to pen a moral lecture upon the 
evils of money getting, but merely to take a passing 
note of the holid:y just passed, 

The festival of Christmas formerly lasted sevendays, 
during which time sports and revelries were participa- 
ted in by all classes, The origin of the custom of ma- 
king a large bowl of hot, spiced liquors, generally called 
‘hot rum,’ on Christmas and New Year’s eves, may 
not be generally kaowa, It is mothiug less than the 





‘wassail bowl’ so much celebrated in the old English 
poets and minstrels, and was first used in England at 
the time of the inter¢iew between Vortigern and Row- 
ena, As the King approacheJ, Rowena knelt down, 
and presenting him with a cap of wine, exclaimed, 
‘Lord King, wes heil!’—(‘Lord Kiang, health be to 
you!) Vortigern did not understand the Saxon lan- 
guage, but an interpreter informed him of the meaning, 
and thit he siiould reply, ‘Drine heil,’—(‘Drink the 
health.’) [2 d.d so, Rowena drank, aad the King re- 
ceiving the cup from her hand, kissed and pledged her, 
[tsoon beca-ne the custom in villages on Christmis and 
New Year’s eves, and oa T'welf.h-night, for wander- 
ing minstrels to carry to the houses of the nobility and 
gentry, a bov! of spiced wing, which being presented 
with the words We: heil, wa; called the wassail bow!., 
Hence the custom, of which we retain a faint resem- 
blance. The English yet display many of the ancient 
hospitalities of Christmas, and the houses of the no- 
bility are generally thrown open during the festival. 








‘Lire oF Cuaaist.’—We intented to have noticed 
in our last number a handsome little volume just pub- 
lished by the FLirpers, bearing the above title, Like 
the other seasonable gitt-books we have noticed, it is 
beautifully illustrated by Apams, from designs by 
Chapmin and othe s, ‘I'he wore is a compilation, 
giving the history of the life and ssyings of our Saviour 
while on earth, in the language of the Evan :zelists, so 
harmoniously arranged as to forma perfect whole, 
Separated as the nurative (if we muy go term It) is 
from the other subjects and characters treated on in 
the four Gospels, it affords to the young mind a perfect 
and perspicuous view of the labors of Christ here, 
which fact renders it an interesting and useful gifi-book 
for youth. It muy be had at the bookstores, 








Dr. Franxiix,—We have before us a fac 
simile of a letter addressed by Dr, Franklin to a Mr, 
Graham, member of the British parliament during the 
American revolution, and ove who took a stand against 
the Colonies in their eventful struggle for freedom. For 
comprehensive brevity and keen sarcasm combined, we 
have never seen it excelled, But it shows the charac- 
ter of the min, as frugal in the disposition of his own 
ume, and that of others; an! well would it be for the 
nation if our legislators would but imitate his example, 
for he was never known while in coagress to make a 
speech exceeding a half hour in length, yet he always 
said all that was necessary, But to the letter, 

* uatapb’a, Jury 5, 1775. 
Mr. Graham,—You are a Member of Parliament 
and one of that Majority which has doomed my Coun- 
try to Destruction —You have begun to burn our 
Towns, and murder our People!—Look upon your 
Hands !—They are stained with the Blood of your Re- 


now my Eaemy—and Lam yours, B, Franxury,’ 








the spiritedand racy editor of the ‘Spirit of the lines,’ 
a sporting journal,) intend to commence with the new 
year, a weekly literary paper, Wuewrs has been long 
connected with the ‘New-York Mirror,’ and is favor .- 
bly known to the public; so also is the talented Dr 
Porter. Yet we cin scarcely see a bright pecuniary 
prospect in view for their engaging in this project, for 
some of our li'eriry periodicals now published are 
scarcely able to maintain vitality, and one of them (*A- 
merican Monthly’) recently ‘shuffled off this mortal 
coil,’ Jt deserved starvation, however, for the editor 
became politically bellicose, and mide that professed 
literary journal, a decided party paper, It was mor- 
tally wo inded in less than two months after it joined 
the campiiga, and did not survive till the ides of No 

vember, We hope the new paper will be successful, 
and we hope too that it will be more decidedly Ameri- 
can than som: of our publications are. We have got 
a sufficiency of foreign twaddle floating among us al- 


ready. 











iC} ‘Rosa’ and ‘E,’ in the next number, 


lutions!—You and I were long Friends;—You are || 


New Perropicat.—We understaad that N, P, || 
Wicuts and Dr, Porrer (the latter, we believe, is}, 


RHE CHAPLET OF COMUS. 
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A certain critic being asked what he thought of Lady 
Morgan's ‘Book of the Boudoir,’ said, ‘It is a tawdry 
tissue of trumpery; a tessellated texture of 
threadbare theory ; a trifling transcript of trite twaddle, 
and trespassing tittletattle.’ 


Droxt Locic.—The editor of a ae in Provi- 
dence late!y informed his readers that the lidies always 
pull of the left stocking last, ‘Ihhis, as may be suppo- 
sed, created some little stir among his fair readers, and 
while, 'n positive terms, they denied the statement,they 
atthe sume time declared that he had no business to 
knowit, even if such was the fict, and pronounced him 
nogentleman. He proved it, however, by a short ar- 
gunent. ‘When one stocking is pulled off first there 
is another lef? on—ind pulling off this, is taking the 
left stocking off last.’ 


Mr. Chitty, the celebrated author of English law 
books, consigned the task of miking the index to his 
works to one or more of the students in his office, ‘I 
had occasion,’ said a friend of Mr, Chitty, ‘to look into 
your new work this mo ning to the subjectof bail, Up- 
on firding the title, I was thus referred, See Mr, Jus- 
tice Best, page 270. Upon finding Mr. Justice Best, 
p»ge 270, I was thus referred, See Great Mind, page 
340; and upon finding Great Mind, page 340, I came 
at length to the end of my search, and read thus, ‘The 
bail being guilty of a contempt of court, Mr. Justice 
Best said he had a great mind to commit him ! 


We once heard of a drunken preacher, who when a- 
bout to baptize a child, was un:ble to recollect his 
name. After puzzling his gin-soaked brain for a few 
moments, he turned round and exclaimed with a per- 
plexed and maudlin stare at the congregation, ‘Why, 
this is the most difficult child to christen that I ever 
saw in my life,’ 


A country carpenter having neylected to make a 
gibbet (which was ordered by the executioner) on the 
ground that he had not been paid for the last he erected, 
gave so much offence that the next time the Judge went 
tocircuithe was sentfor, ‘Fellow,’ said the Judge, in 
a stern tone, ‘how came you to neglect making the gib- 
bet that was ordered on my account? ‘I humbly See 
your honor’s pardon,’ said the carpenter, ‘had I known 
it had been faz your lordship, it should have been done 
immediitely.’ 


An old gentleman, who used to frequent one of the 
coffee houses in Dublin, being unwell, thought he might 
make so free as to steal an opinion concerning his case, 
Accordingly, one day, he took the opportunity of ask. 
ing one of the ‘faculty,’ who sat in the same with 
him, what he shonld take for such a complaint? ‘Ad- 
vice,’ said the doctor. 


‘Your hind annoys m>,’ stid a gentleman to a talka- 
ve person, who was constantly suiting the action to 
the word, ‘Indeed,’ replied the babbler, ‘we are so 
crowded at table, I do not know where to put my 
hand,’ ‘Put it into your mouth,” said the other. 
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MARRIED, 
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| At Stanford, on Saturday, the 15th inst., by Henry 
| Tallmadge, Esq., Mr. Nexrxy Mittivs, of Ancram, wt 
| Miss Betsey Any, daughter of Francis Skinner, of 
| Stanford. 
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THE KNELL. 


ee | 
DIED, 


DIED, at Fulton, Til, on the 27th Oct., of the pulmo- 
| mary consumption, Georas W. Fowrer, M. D., for- 
_merly of Washington, Conn. Pr. F. was a young man 
of a superior and highly cultivared mind, a skilful 
physician, and the author of many sensible, well-writ- 


ten articles. He bid fair to leave 





' “* A lofty name. 
A light, aland mark on the cliffs of fame,”’ 


High minted and honorable, generous and confiding, 
he was universally beloved. Ii! health stopped him in 
| his career of usefulness, and death, who * loves a shj- 
| ning mark,’’ has forever blasted the hopes of those Who 
| leaned upon him. He has left an affectionate wife, an 
| infantson, many other relatives, and a widely extended 
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circle of acquaintance to mourn their bereavement. 
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From Alexander’s Weekly Messenger. 
THE INDIAN. 


Gone, glimmering through the dream of things that were, 
A achool- boy’s tale—the wonder of an hour. 
CritDE HaROLD. 


The wild beast from his covet broke, 
The wild fowl clave the vacant air, 
The birch boat felt the paddle’s stroke, 
And the young eaglet nvustled there, 
Around, above, below, was heard 
The sweet voice of that fabled bird 
Which erst Philomela was called, 
The woods were vocal—on each spray 
The mock-bird sung his varied lay, 
And each looked beauteous and gay, 
From icy fetters disenthralled, 


A stranger came—with lowering mein 
And aspect dark—with lordly pride 
He trode the forest paths—I ween, 
Lord of the soil—and all beside— 
He ranged the wild-wood—every flower, 
That e’er adorned a lady’s bower, 
Beneath his feet in beauty-grew ; 
And these were his—and as he prest 
The eaglets from their storm-rock nest, 
To cleave the vaulted blue— 
I could discern a look of pride 
Flashing in his dark black eye, 
To think the glorious prospect wide 
Was his—e’en to the star-gemmed sky. 











A maiden form beside him stood; 
Oh, do not ask! words cunnot show 

That maiden’s beauty; as the flood | 
Bears on its bosom many a prow 

Of precious cargo—never telling 

The treasure on its bosom dwelling, 
Upborne upon its heaving breast,— 

So in that maiden’s eye unknown 

The syren glance of love had flown, 
And made its rosy nest, 


A mother came—and by her side 
Her cherub boy, in childhood’s glee ; 
And as he aped his father’s stride, 
Or clambered on that mother’s kneo, 
A smile lit up her raven eye 
To see her loved one standing by; 
And as she clasped him to her heart, 
Undreaming they were soon to part 
By white man’s guile—by white man’s art, 
No mother near his eyes to close: 
Say, you who know a mother’s joy, 
When gazing on her first-born boy, 
Was her’s not bliss without alloy ; 
Dreamt she of future foes ? 


A century had passed—and where 
Was he, the lord of by-gone days? 

The soil, the clime, the boat was there, 
The wild fowl! with its matia lays— 

But where was he? did he still room 

Unchecked, untamed, his forest home ; 
Or did he bend the suppliant knee, . 

A slave in lands his fathers trod; 

Nought left save but the Indian's God, 
To tell he once was free ? 


Where is that maiden? on her brow 
There plays no smile of gladness now; 
That youthful mother, dark and low, 
She slumbers with her boy. 
The Indian is gone!—Oh, ask not his story, 
Let it never be known how he sank to his rest, 
?T will tarnish the flag of American glory, 
*Twill sully her name and dishonor her crest, 
With open arms the Indian gave 








That soil—now but the Indian’s grave: il 


What—but ingratitude, 
So long could nerve the red man’s arm, 
T’o do the sons of white men harm, 
And keep alive the feud ? 


’Tis past—let him sleep in oblivion’s dark shade, 

His wrongs and his sorrows be it ours to forget, 
For he fell by the arts of the white man betrayed ; 
And he, round whom the sunbeams of glory had 

played, 

Now mourns: for the star of his glory has set, 
On history’s page the deed is told, 

On history’s page the reason given, 
How white men, for accursed gold, 

To hell have turned the Indian’s heaven. 
With many a sigh thy doom we speak, 
With miny a tear thy wrongs survey, 
As o’er the past our memories stray, 

Ere treachery had made thee weak, 

Chicago, Nov. 5, 1838. 
ES SS 
From the Boston Evening Gazette. 


THE BUTTONWOOD TREE. 


They may sing of their mountains, their statues and 
fountains, 
Of skies far more fair than hang over the free, 
Of the Rhine and its rills, and its castle-crown’d hills; 
But me [ will sing of a Buttonwood Tree. 


Pride of our neighborhood, friend of my childhood, 
The spring-time has come and the birds are in glee, 
They’re over thee singing, they round thee are wing- 
ing, 
They rest on thy branches, proud Buttonwood 
Tree, 


Don't listen to Phillis, nor even our Willis, 
(I have just been reading the Mirror, you sce,) 
They’d call it asycamore—oh, do but give o’er 
And let it alone—'tis a Buttonwood Tree. 


Pride of our neighborhood—frend of my childhood, 
My grundsire he called it so—so let it be, 

He planted a button ball, close to the meadow wall, 
From it arose our own wide spreading tree, 


Friend of my childhood, queen of the wild wood, 
Often my grandsire has led me to thee, 

Often he’s bless’d me as he has caress’d me, 
And talked of old times underneath the old tree. 


The little bright riv'let, close to it flowing yet, 
Wends just as merrily over the lea, 

As when it reflected, a child once neglected, 
Whose favorite retreat was beneath the old tree. 


Often the traveller, weary and worn with care, 
Far from his home, to shelter doth flee, 
Here as reclining, ne’er thinks of repining, 
But offers up thanks underneath the old tree. 


Here too the bright-eyed boy, laughing aloud with joy, 
Hails his companion as merry as he ; 

Here too the little maid, comes to the leafy shade, 
Blithe as the sk y-lark that sings o’er the tree, 


And here the happy pair, youth and the maiden fair, 
Breathe forth their vows, and the stars only see ; 
Here their first kisses are mingled with blisses, 
As pure as the night-dews that fall on the tree, 


Ilere the young mother, the joy of another, 
Oft lulls to its slumbers the babe on her knee, 
And smiles at beholding its features unfolding— 
They speak of its father beneath the old tree, 


And here I've seen sleeping, while friends were near 
weeping, 
Sound was his sleep—’tis remembered by me; 
His days they were number’d—how peaceful he slum- 
bered, 
The old man that planted the Buttonwood Tree. 


Pride of our neighborhood, friend of my childhood, 
Long may’st thou flourish, and wave o’er the free: 

Long may thy shadow be spread o’er the meadow— 
My blessing be on the old Buttonwood Tree, 


ELIZABETH HAWES, 
GEE 2 
NEW YEAR'S ODE. 


Hark! stern Winter’s voice is sounding 
O'er the air and ocean’s wave! 
Gloomy clouds the sky surrounding, 
Swifily roll where tempests rave! 
Cheerful hearts are now the lightest ; 
Smiling nymphs are now the brightest. 


Hail with joy the New Year’s morning, 
Bid adieu to every care; 
Innocence each face adorning, 
Adds new beauties to the fair, 
Ye whom virtue renders dear, 
Toyour Eden hasten near. 


Time speeds on with rapid pinions, 
Soon with all his reign is o’er ; 
Through the earth’s remote dominions, 
Strides his desolating power, 
Fre another year thou greetest, 
Death may be the lot thou meetest. 


Seize the moments while they linger, 
Every golden hour improve, 
While meek Faith’s unerring finger 
Points thy soul to realms above, 
There thy spirit’s wings may brighten; 
There may Heaven its powers enlighten. 


Banish every fear and sorrow, 
Cheerful minds should flee from gloom ; 
Sunny rays may paint the morrow, 
And thy pleasant path illume, 
Youthful hearts are now the lightest, 
Pleasure’s smile is now the brightest. 


From an English Annual for 1839. 
THE DYING ROSE, 


Not for thy beauty, dying rose, 
Dost thou upon my breast recline, 
Thy short and silent life to close 
Sonear the latent spring of mine, 


But for thy precious soul, my flower, 

i choose thee a* my bosom friend ; 
And sweetest in thy saddest hour 

The off’ rings from thy heart ascend! 


I see thee take the hue of death; 
And ne’er again thy tender form 
Shall tremble at the tempest’s breath, 

Or bend and weep amid the storm, 


For, like a broken phial, thou 
Thine odors on the air dost pour. 
They are thy passing spirit, now 
That earth shall claim and hold no more! 


Back to thy maker, pure and free, 
Unseen thy rising essence goes: 
For this thou art more dear to me— 

More lovely still, poor dying rose t 


HANNAH F, GOULD. 
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